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Here we find a presentation of the law relating to territories and de- 
pendencies, the relations of the states to each other and to the United 
States, the jurisdiction of the federal courts, and the various powers of 
Congress, with special attention to the regulation of commerce. The 
division of each chapter into sections and sub-sections is done with a 
skill which makes it simple for the reader to find what he wants to know 
and to know what he finds. 

The accuracy with which the author has handled his material de- 
prives the reviewer of any opportunity for detailed criticism. The work 
throughout displays a happy blending of general statement with explan- 
ation and with concrete illustration. A word of caution must be given, 
however, lest the reader presume too much from the simplicity and lu- 
cidity of the author's exposition. It leads one to infer that the decisions 
of the courts have given us a body of constitutional law much more com- 
pact and consistent than it really is. Its intricacies can properly be 
apprehended and solved only by a close analysis and comparison of the 
decisions themselves. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by PAUL 
Vinogradoff. Vol. II. Types of Manorial Structure in the 
Northern Danelaw. By F. M. Stenton. Customary Rents. By 
N. Neilson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1910. — iv, 315 pp. 

The two monographs contained in this volume of the Oxford Studies 
in Social and Legal History are the result of detailed and painstaking 
examination of the original sources. They constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject which the learned editor has in a very special 
sense made his own — the history of English manorial institutions. 
Each of the essays is accompanied by an excellent apparatus of foot- 
notes in which the reader will find full citations of the original materials 
and many quotations from them. 

In Types of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw Mr. 
Stenton devotes his attention to the counties of York, Derby, Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Lincoln, and Rutland. Although he has carefully ex- 
amined and skilfully used Anglo-Danish charters and early twelfth- 
century documents, the entries in Domesday Book constitute his chief 
materials. His monograph is particularly welcome as a further indica- 
tion of the increasing attention now being paid by historical scholars 
to the study of Danish influences upon English mediaeval institutions. 
In furnishing us with the basis for a comparison of the growth of the 
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manor in the counties of the Danelaw and in the counties of the South 
and West of England the author has distinctly added to our knowledge 
of the Danish contribution. 

In the first part of his essay (pages 3-55) Mr. Stenton indicates the 
main distinctions between the berewick and the soke, the two recog- 
nized types of subordinate tenement. Attention is devoted in the 
second part (pages 56-91) to the various forms assumed in the Dane- 
law by the manorial organization as a whole. At the very beginning 
of this part of the monograph Mr. Stenton recognizes that a difficult 
problem confronts the investigator, namely, the problem as to the 
exact meaning which the Domesday scribes attached to the term 
marterium. We are inclined to agree with the author in his conclusion 
that, for the present at least, the question must remain insoluble in 
detail. Certainly the present tendency of scholars is to deny that the 
term really had any technical meaning to the scribes of the Great 
Survey ; and this view may ultimately prevail as the correct one (</. 
the results of Liebermann's recent researches contained in his Gesetze 
der Angelsachsen, ii, second part, 19 12, s. v. Herrschaftsgut, Lehn- 
wesen ) . Further on in his second part the author expresses the opinion 
that, although the distinction cannot be applied with rigor in relation 
to individual estates, " any classification of the maneria of the Dane- 
law must recognize the essential distinction between the seignorial bond 
which united manor and sokeland and the proprietary bond which 
united manor and berewick " (page 61). Another special feature of 
this part of the essay is the author's inquiry as to how far it may be 
possible to trace the forms of manorial organization known to the 
Danelaw back into the period before the Norman Conquest (pages 
71 seq.). The texts bearing upon this matter are few in number and 
of inferior quality. " Their peculiar value for us consists in the fact 
that they throw a faint light upon the early history of what is perhaps 
the most remarkable group of estates in the whole Danelaw — the ancient 
demesne of the Peak of Derbyshire " (page 72). Several particularly 
interesting pages are devoted to this subject (pages 72-77). In con- 
clusion it may be said that Mr. Stenton's essay will be of help 
to students of manorial history in pointing out questions of difficulty 
which the learned author does not attempt to solve (see e. g,, pages 
77, 90-91). 

Miss Neilson's essay on customary rents will be welcome to all inter- 
ested in court rolls, cartularies, and extents. Difficult indeed is the 
task of one who would make his way through the maze of mediaeval 
customs. But his task will be the lighter by reason of the existence of 
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the present monograph ; for it provides the investigator with certain 
guiding principles. 

Miss Neilson has approached her subject from the point of view of 
the student of records rather than from that of the student of languages. 
Philological studies are of great importance in dealing with such a sub- 
ject as the one chosen by the author ; and we cannot but regret that 
they have not been given full scope in the preparation of the mono- 
graph. But, even though the author does not claim to have attacked 
her problem from the philological side, it is certain that the future in- 
vestigator who studies the subject avowedly as a philologist will be 
helped in his work by reading the present essay ; for he will receive 
from its perusal many hints as to the meaning of words and phrases in 
the texts. 

The monograph is divided into an introduction (pages 5-14) and 
eight chapters (pages 15-201). The eight chapters are concerned 
respectively with food-rents ; rents commuting labor services ; rents paid 
for pasture and estover rights ; condition-rents ; miscellaneous rents ; 
royal rents, administrative; royal rents, judicial ; church- rents. At 
the end of the monograph will he found a table of rents paid from 
geldable land as they appear in the hundred rolls. 

In the chapter on condition rents the writer discusses a " group of 
rents of great interest in illustrating the tests in common use to deter- 
mine a tenant's probable freedom or unfreedom " (page 86). Lia- 
bility to the payment of these condition rents was "considered as gen- 
erally indicative of villeinage, as establishing at least a presumption in 
favor of villeinage." Miss Nielson concludes that of the three most 
common condition rents, heriot, merchet, and leirwite, the Am'*?/ was 
" probably the least characteristic as a test of villeinage, because it was 
paid in a fairly large number of cases by men who were not villeins ' ' 
(pages 87-88). Merchet, on the other hand, "was more generally 
characteristic of villeinage than heriot, and yet it, too, was occasion- 
ally paid by freemen " (page 89). 

In the preface to the present volume Professor Vinogradoff writes : 

Miss Neilson has tried to provide students of mediaeval antiquities with a 
basis for classifying and comparing the various rents in kind and payments 
in money which were imposed upon the population. It is only through 
systematic comparison that we are able to understand the meaning of many 
terms and the incidence of the burdens indicated by them. The labor of 
taking stock of parallel illustrations and of studying the context in instances 
which for some reason have been described in a more 01 less explicit man- 
ner is a necessary complement to work based on the intensive study of 
some isolated groups of evidence [page iii]. 
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In thus furnishing students with this basis for a classification and com- 
parison of the many rents paid in kind and in money, the author has 

been fully successful. 

Harold D. Hazeltine. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Studies in the History of English Commerce in the Tudor 
Period. By A. J. Gerson, E. V. Vaughan and Neva Ruth Dear- 
dorff. With an introduction by Edward Potts Cheyney. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Publications, 191 2. — xi, 344 pp. 

Monographs upon the great trading companies of Tudor times should 
be welcomed in many quarters. The log-books of their pioneering 
voyages enlighten the science of historical geography ; the letters and 
instructions of their agents illustrate how much of international diplo- 
macy found its impulse in the needs of private trade ; their bills and 
records show the new ways of commerce in the sixteenth century — its 
extent, hazards, commodities, methods of exchange ; and the anatomy 
of their organization is particularly interesting to us who belong to a 
nation whose beginnings are largely due to the trading ventures of 
corporations such as these. Indeed, it is now asserted that most of the 
forms of our social and political organization find their origin in the re- 
lations of the manor or the corporation. This recent volume of three 
dissertations treating the Muscovy and Eastland Companies is therefore 
acceptable, not only because of its own merits but also because so few 
studies of such subjects have been undertaken, in spite of the fact, as 
Professor Cheyney points out in his introduction, that " nowhere did 
the vigor of the English people during the Tudor period show itself 
more clearly than in the field of commerce " (page ix). 

Dr. Gerson and Dr. Vaughan, writing on the history of the Muscovy 
Company, present the best account we have of the beginnings and early 
growth of that interesting pioneer of the English joint stock trading 
enterprises. For the setting of this movement in the history of the 
times and the ups and downs of its career upon the financial market, 
one must still go to Professor W. R. Scott's large work on the Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720, since the present work concerns itself chiefly 
with the organization of the "society" and the story of its hard and 
hazardous ventures through the frozen seas, up the rivers into Russia 
and across the Caspian to the rich cloth markets of Persia. The value 
of Dr. Gerson's study lies chiefly in the light it throws upon the be- 
ginning of international relations between the England of Mary and 
Elizabeth and the Russia of Ivan Vasilowitch — a picturesque story which 



